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ABSTRACT 

An exploratory study examined teachers' perceptions 
of students' motivation to read and the relationship between those 
perceptions and students' reading achievement. Focus groups of third- 
and fifth-grade teachers were convened and given an initial 
questionnaire. A second questionnaire based on those findings was 
developed and field-tested with third- and fifth-grade teachers and 
students. Questionnaire items clustered conceptually into five 
categories: involvement, strategies in reading, social, written 
expression, and persistence. This interwoven series of conceptually 
cohesive item groupings supported the notion that teachers possess a 
highly integrated construct of students' motivation to read. Data on 
students' achievement were also collected and analyzed. For students 
in grade 5, those perceived by teachers to be highly motivated to 
read also had high report-card grades in reading and social studies, 
and students perceived by teachers to be low in motivation to read 
had lo./ report-card grades in reading and social studies. Across 
grades 3 and 5, the pattern was stronger: those students perceived by 
teachers to be highly motivated to read also had high report-card 
grades in all school subjects; conversely, students perceived by 
teachers to be unmotivated to read had low report-card grades in all 
school subjects. No gender differences in students' perceived level 
of reading motivation or level of achievement were found. (Contains 
31 references and 6 tables of data. Appendixes present the initial 
and revised questionnaires, and data on response choices to the 
initial questionnaire.) (RS) 
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Abstract. This exploratory study examined teach- 
ers ' perceptions of students ' motivation to read in 
school-based settings. The objectives of the study 
were threefold: (1) to explore teachers' perceptions 
of student 's motivation to read; (2) to develop and 
field-test a questionnaire to determine teacher 
perceptions of students ' motivation to read; and (3) 
to study the relationship between teacher percep- 
tions of students' motivation to read and reading 
achievement. Focus groups of third- and fifth-grade 
teachers were convened and given an initial ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain what teachers "see" when they 
think students are motivated to read. A second 
questionnaire based on those findings was developed 
and field-tested with third- and fifth-grade teachers 
and students. Questionnaire items clustered concep- 
tually into five categories: Involvement, Strategies in 
Reading, Social, Written Expression, and Persh 
tence. This interwoven series of conceptually cohe- 
sive item groupings supported the notion that teach- 
ers possess a highly integrated construct of students ' 
motivation to read. Data on students ' achievement 
were also collected and analyzed. For students in 
grade five, those perceived by teachers to be highly 
motivated to read also had high report-card grades 
in reading and social studies. Conversely, those 
fifth-grade students perceived by teachers to be low 
in motivation to read had low report-card grades in 



reading and social studies. Across grades three and 
five, the pattern was stronger: those students per- 
ceived by teachers to be highly motivated to read 
also had high report-card grades in all school 
subjects; conversely, students perceived by teachers 
to be unmotivated to read had low report-card 
grades in all school subjects. Preliminary results 
indicated that students perceived by teachers to be 
highly motivated were, compared to less motivated 
students, younger and received higher report-card 
grades across all school subjects; they had especial- 
ly high grades in reading and social studies. Stu- 
dents whom teachers perceived as more highly 
motivated to read were the same students they 
graded more highly on report cards. No gender 
differences in students ' perceived level of reading 
motivation were found, nor were there gender 
differences in students' level of achievement. 

Teaching students to become literate involves 
tending to a myriad of elements related to stu- 
dents' motivational and affective states as well 
as to their cognitive development. Hidi (1992, 
1990) observed that "although it is now recog- 
nized that affective factors influence the selec- 
tion, processing, and retention of information, 
little progress has been made in actually inte- 
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grating the motivational and affective aspects of 
learning with the cognitive ones" (p. 215). 

Until recently, research on reading and 
reading instruction focused almost exclusively 
on the cognitive aspects of reading acquisition. 
As a result, we have made advances in knowl- 
edge about basic cognitive processes during the 
last two decades, particularly processes in- 
volved in reading comprehension (Anderson & 
Pearson, 1984; Brown, 1980; Rumelhart, 
1980), and basic instructional processes as well 
(Baker & Brown, 1984; Guthrie, McGough, & 
Bennett, 1994; Palinscar & Brown, 1984; 
Pressley, Schuder, & Bergman, 1992). Con- 
versely, we know far less about the develop- 
ment of children's motivation for reading. 
Although general theories of achievement 
motivation are plentiful and have a consider- 
able history (e.g., Bandura, 1977; Crutchfield, 
1962; Deci & Ryan, 1985; Dweck, 1986; 
Wigfield & Eccles, 1992; Zimmerman, Ban- 
dura, & Martinez-Pons, 1992), theories of 
motivation for reading do not run a parallel 
course. At present, we do not have fully devel- 
oped theories of motivation that are specific to 
literacy acquisition. Researchers (e.g., Gam- 
brell, 1994; Oldfather, 1994) are beginning to 
examine motivation more fully as it relates 
specifically to literacy events. 

Wigfield and Eccles (1992) have reported 
that three factors predict achievement and 
choice: competence beliefs and efficacy, inter- 
est in learning, and achievement goals. These 
researchers posit that children's motivation to 
engage in academic tasks is an important pre- 
dictor of their school performance and their 
choices of particular academic activities to 
pursue. This supposition is based on a body of 



work that shows competence and efficacy 
beliefs to be strong predictors of performance 
on academic tasks; interest and achievement 
goals predict the choice of tasks and the level 
of engagement in those tasks. Within this 
framework, it is plausible that students' moti- 
vation to learn to read may be central to pre- 
dicting their school performance in later years. 

In addition to predicting school achieve- 
ment, motivational constructs predict the use 
and self-regulation of cognitive strategies for 
learning from text. In particular, intrinsic value 
and self-efficacy (Pintrich & DeGroot, 1990), 
as well as task involvement (Nolen, 1988), are 
highly associated with students' self-reports of 
self-regulated learning. Although several 
motivation theories refer to school learning in 
general (Deci, Hodges, Pierson, & Tomassone, 
1992; Pintrich & DeGroot, 1990; Wigfield & 
Karpathian, 1991), it is likely that these theo- 
ries can be applied to the acquisition of compe- 
tence in literacy as well as to the acquisition of 
knowledge through the use of reading and 
writing skills. Many of these theories have 
used reading data or performance in English 
classes as variables in their analyses, and there 
appears to be merit in the widely held notion 
that students' success at reading is affected by 
their motivation to read. Motivation is viewed 
as an important factor in students' acquisition 
of reading competence and their use of strate- 
gies for gaining conceptual knowledge. 

Several theories of motivation include a 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation. Intrinsic motivation refers to an 
internal state that drives the doer to engage in 
an activity. An intrinsically motivated learner, 
for example, will choose books and read them 
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during free time. Extrinsic motivation is prom- 
pted by an incentive that is external to the doer. 
A student who completes an assigned reading 
task primarily to meet course requirements is 
extrinsically motivated. Numerous studies have 
been conducted on students' intrinsic motiva- 
tion and the autonomy-orientation of the class- 
room environment (e.g., Deci, Nezlek, & 
Scheiman, 1981; Grolnick & Ryan, 1987), 
showing a positive relationship between them. 
Yet few reading teachers are aware of the 
relationship between intrinsic and extrinsic 
motivation and their associated classroom 
conditions (Lepper, Greene, & Nisbett, 1973). 
Consequently, we were interested in the extent 
to which teachers described students in terms 
of intrinsic versus extrinsic motivation. We 
also wanted to know whether teachers com- 
bined cognitive and strategic characteristics 
with motivational qualities in their descriptions 
of motivated students. 

Although student self-reports have been 
used most frequently to study children's moti- 
vation, teacher perceptions are also likely to be 
valuable. Skinner and her colleagues (1990, 
1993) have reported that teacher perceptions of 
student engagement were found to have recip- 
rocal effects with students' self-report of per- 
ceived control and academic performance 
(Skinner, Wellborn, & Cornell, 1990). Specifi- 
cally, students' self-report of perceived control 
influenced academic performance by promoting 
students' learning engagement (as reported by 
teachers) and teachers positively influenced 
students' perceived control via their contingen- 
cy and involvement (as reported by students). 
In a subsequent study (Skinner & Belmont, 
1993) that examined the associations between 



teacher behavior and student engagement over 
the course of a school year, teacher perceptions 
of student engagement appeared to have recip- 
rocal effects with teachers' own behavior as 
well as with students' self-reports of engage- 
ment. It appears that although relatively little is 
known about teacher perceptions of students' 
motivation, gaining a better understanding of 
this issue could add to the knowledge base 
about students' motivation, improve predic- 
tions of academic performance, and help de- 
scribe teachers themselves. 

The objectives of this exploratory study 
were threefold: (1) to explore teachers' percep- 
tions of students' motivation to read; (2) to 
develop and field-test a questionnaire to deter- 
mine teacher perceptions of students' motiva- 
tion to read; and, (3) to study the relationship 
between teacher perceptions of students' moti- 
vation to read and reading achievement. The 
scale that was developed can be used for a 
variety of purposes such as (1) contributing to 
a reading performance assessment, (2) extend- 
ing a reading portfolio, (3) contributing to 
program evaluation, and (4) serving as a re- 
search tool for studies focusing on motivation 
and reading development. 

METHOD 

Questionnaire Development and 
Administration 

In the spring of 1993, focus groups of 
teachers were convened in Prince George's 
County, Maryland to ascertain what teachers 
"see" that makes them think students are moti- 
vated to read. In two separate sessions, two 
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third-grade and two fifth-grade teachers, along 
with one elementary school reading specialist, 
were asked to reflect on students whom they 
considered to be motivated readers and to de- 
scribe their characteristic behaviors. During 
each of these sessions, teachers were also asked 
to rate each of these student behaviors in terms 
of whether they indicated high, medium, or 
low levels of motivation to read. None of the 
behaviors described by teachers were rated as 
indicative of low reading motivation by any 
teachers who participated in the focus groups. 
The information gathered from focus group 
meetings reflected the teachers' knowledge and 
their classroom experiences with children. This 
material was used to develop a 62-item ques- 
tionnaire in a Likert-type response format. The 
resulting Teacher Questionnaire on Student 
Motivation to Read (TQOSMTR) reflects ob- 
servable student behaviors thai teachers indicat- 
ed as characteristic of students who are moti- 
vated to read (see Appendix A). 

It should be emphasized that this was an 
exploratory study in a line of research that is in 
its infancy; as such, it fell into the realm of 
ther ^-building under the construct of engaged 
reacimg (Alvermann & Guthrie, 1993). The 
questionnaire that was field-tested contained a 
relatively large number of items (62) in order 
to fully capture those student behaviors that 
teachers viewed as important indicators of 
children's motivation to read. The question- 
naire was field-tested in the fall of 1993. 
Teachers completed the questionnaires in late 
November and early December of 1993, usual- 
ly during instructional planning time or before 
or after school. 



Subjects and Design 

In order to field-test the questionnaire, 
eight third- and fifth-grade teachers, four from 
each grade, were chosen from two schools; 
teachers used the questionnaire to assess the 
reading motivation of students in their class- 
rooms. Each teacher, all but one of whom 
were female, assessed six students using the 
questionnaire (N = 48 cases). Half of the 
teachers were volunteers, while the other half 
were preselected in conjunction with related 
studies being conducted by researchers at the 
National Reading Research Center, University 
of Maryland at College Park component. 
Schools from which teachers and students were 
drawn were situated within the Washington, 
DC metropolitan area (Prince George's Coun- 
ty, Maryland). One of the two schools catered 
to orthopedically mainstreamed children. The 
students who participated in the study were 
selected from groups of high-, medium-, and 
low-achievers. Levels of achievement were 
based on teacher ji^ment. Each teacher 
selected s ix studentr j f rom each of the top , 
middle, and bottom -nirds of the class in terms 
of reading ability. Half of the students in this 
study were participating in a related NRRC 
study in which an innovative classroom pro- 
gram, Concept-Oriented Reading Instruction, 
was being used (see Guthrie, McGough, &. 
Bennett, 1993). The program was designed to 
increase students' motivation in the long-term. 

Subjects, who were placed in groups of 
equal size by grade, were low- to middle-in- 
come elementary school students enrolled in 
schools with ethnically diverse populations. 
Children ranged in age from 8 years to 12.5 
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years (for grade 3, M = 8.6 years, SD = .418 
years; for grade 5, M = 10.8 years, SD = .578 
years). Girls constituted 52% and boys 48% of 
the sample: 50% girls and 50% boys at grade 3; 
46% girls and 54% boys at grade 5. Socioeco- 
nomic status was lower- to middle-class, as 
gauged by the number of children who received 
free or reduce'd-price lunch (44% of children 
received free or reduced-price lunch). Students 
were predominantly African American (50%), 
with the remainder Caucasian (29%), Hispanic 
(13%), Asian (6%), and Native American 
(2%). 

Measures 

The questionnaire included five response 
choices for each of the 62 items (student behav- 
iors): no opportunity to observe, rarely, sel- 
dom, sometimes, and often. Each choice was 
defined for teachers and a sample item was 
used to demonstrate how an item should be 
read and a corresponding answer choice select- 
ed (see Appendix A). The first response choice 
was defined as: Not applicable; no opportunity 
to observe. Rarely was defined as: You have 
observed the student exhibit this behavior only 
once, twice, or never. Seldom was defined as: 
You have observed the student exhibit this 
behavior several times over a two-month peri- 
od. Sometimes was defined as: The student 
exhibits this behavior only once or twice a 
week. And Often was defined as: The student 
exhibits this behavior nearly every day for 
substantial amounts of time. 

The sample item that was used for demon- 
stration purposes was: Chooses to go to the 
library. The answer response Sometimes was 



circled. This sample item was typical of those 
drawn from the pool of behaviors generated by 
focus groups of teachers. A.n example of an 
item that teachers responded to on the ques- 
tionnaire is: Has a book nearby and reads it 
whenever time permits. Both positively and 
negatively worded items (e.g., Easily distract- 
ed while reading.) were used. All score totals 
were calculated by averaging the items, with 
negative items reverse-coded, so that scores 
ranged from 0 to 4, with 4 indicating higher 
student motivation. Summary scores were cal- 
culated on 15 items culled from factor analyses 
and item analyses, the details of which follow. 

Measures of achievement for third-grade 
students consisted of report-card grades in 
reading, language, spelling, social studies, 
science, and mathematics, as well as standard- 
ized achievement test scores, generated by the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (CTBS) in 
reading, spelling, vocabulary, and mathemat- 
ics. For fifth-grade students, indicators of 
achievement consisted of report-card grades in 
reading, language, spelling, social studies, 
science, and mathematics; CTBS scores were 
not available for grade five. Students' eligibili- 
ty for free or reduced-price lunch was used as 
an indicator of family socioeconomic status. 

RESULTS 

Development of Teacher Perception 
Questionnaire on Students' Motivation to 
Read 

In accordance with a main objective of this 
study— to develop and field-test a teacher per- 
ceptions questionnaire of students' motivation 
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Table 1. Factor(l) Matrix: Teacher Questionnaire (Revised) on Students' Motivation to Read 



Items Factor 1 



15. "Hides" in books 



10. Discussion with teacher and peers is complex — including motiva- 
tions, plot, and personal response 



6. Gets so totally absorbed while reading that he/she doesn't sense 
someone approaching 



.790 



.779 

11. Wants to write about what he/she reads * 764 



.755 



9. Talks about his/her feelings related to a book or story - 744 

1. Is a voracious reader * 7 ^ 
7. Easily discouraged when he/she encounters difficult text -739 
8 Finds out how to understand difficult text by rereading, asking 

719 

questions, etc. 

12. Journal writing is incomplete or superficial - 717 

3. H:is a book nearby and reads it whenever time permits -700 
14. Knows how to choose a book he/she would want to read -694 

13. Writes personal responses in journal regularly and often 693 

4. Easily distracted while reading - 688 

2. Sharply focused while reading - 687 

5. Have to tell him/her to get a book to read - 682 



<x = .95 

to read— an analysis of all 62 items on the 
questionnaire was conducted. This instrument, 
referred to as the Initial Questionnaire, is 



shown in Appendix A. To examine whether 
teachers' perceptions are unidimensional or 
multidimensional, we conducted factor analy- 
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ses with principal components and varimax 
rotation, requesting a one-factor solution, a 
two-factor solution, and a three-factor soiation. 
The one-factor solution was most satisfactory; 
it accounted for 38.2% of the variance. The 
two- and three-factor solutions did not add 
substantially to the variance accounted for by 
the one-factor solution. Furthermore, the two- 
factor and three-factor solutions contained 
double loadings, and the items did not form a 
pattern of emphasis on any theme within the 
questionnaire . S ince the one-factor solution was 
the most defensible statistically and most co- 
gent theoretically, we concluded that teacher 
perceptions of student motivation were repre- 
sented by one dimension. Teachers rated stu- 
dents as relatively high or low on a single 
quality; they did not differentiate between types 
of motivation. We acknowledge, however, that 
the results of factor analyses may be suspect 
given the limited number of data points per 
item. 

To construct a more efficient instrument, 
we assembled a set of items drawn from the 
items that had the highest loadings on the factor 
in the one-factor solution. Items that were 
answered with more than 20% of no opportuni- 
ty to observe responses were eliminated from 
this new set because we wanted items that 
would be useful in the future for the large 
majority of teachers and students. Fifteen 
items, which are referred to as the Revised 
Questionnaire (see Appendix B), were subject- 
ed to factor analysis with principal components 
and varimax rotation. The factor loadings all 
exceeded .68 and the reliability (Chronbach's 
alpha) was .95, showing relatively high internal 
consistency. Items in the Revised Questionnaire 



appear in Table 1 , along with the rotated factor 
matrix for the one-factor solution; the correla- 
tion matrix for these 15 items is shown in 
Table 2. 

It is noteworthy that nearly half of the 
motivated reading behaviors that were elicited 
from focus group teachers (28 out of 62 items) 
were* not readily observed by those teachers 
who used the Initial Questionnaire to rate their 
students' motivation to read; these items were 
eliminated. Moreover, the vast majority of 
behaviors noted by teachers in focus groups 
were intrinsic (learning oriented) rather than 
extrinsic (ego oriented) in nature. 

Teacher Perceptions of Students' Motivation 
to Read— Item Clusters 

In accordance with another objective of 
this study— to explore teachers' perceptions of 
students' motivation to read— we examined the 
themes within teachers' perceptions by group- 
ing the items from the Revised Questionnaire 
into clusters. Clusters of items appeared to fall 
into five categories: Involvement, Strategies for 
Reading, Social, Written Expression, and 
Persistence. 

Category I: Involvement— Items 1, 2, 4, 6, 
and 15 clustered to form a group of behaviors 
that were indicative of involvement. The di- 
mensions of involvement in this context are 
understanding and concentration (Reed & 
Schallert, 1993). They use the term discourse 
involvement defined as a state of engagement in 
a task that is influenced by cognitive and 
motivational/affective factors. This construct 
describes the intensity of interaction between 
the reader and the text. Items that suggested 
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involvement were: (I) Is a voracious reader, 
(2) Sharply focused while reading; (4) Easily 
distracted while reading (reverse-coded to 
mean, not easily distracted); (6) Gets so totally 
absorbed while reading that he/she doesn f t 
sense someone approaching; and (15) "Hides" 
in books. 

Category' II: Strategies for Reading— Items 
3, 8 and 14, were linked in that they reflected 
the use of strategies for reading. These items 
were: (3) Has a book nearby and reads it 
whenever time permits; (8) Finds out how to 
understand difficult text by rereading, asking 
questions, etc. ; and (14) Knows how to choose 
a book he/she would want to read. 

Category III: Social— Items 9 and 10 
formed a coupling of items that represented 
children's motivated reading behaviors that are 
social in nature. These items were: (9) Talks 
about his/her feelings related to a book or 
story, and (10) Discussion with teacher and 
peers is complex— including motivations, plot, 
and personal response. 

Category IV: Written Express ion— Items 
11, 12, and 13 adhered to form a cluster of 
items that represented students' written ex- 
pression. These items were: (11) Wants to 
write about what he/she reads; (12) Journal 
writing is incomplete or superficial (reverse- 
coded to mean complete or with depth); and 
(13) Writes persona! responses in journal 
regularly and often. 

Category V: Persistence— Items 5, 7, and 
8 formed a cluster of behaviors that were char- 
acteristic of persistent learners. Persistence is 
the continuous concentration on a task, espe- 
cially when the task challenges the skill or 
understanding of the learner (Nicholls, 1989). 
These items were: (5) Have to tell him/her to 
get a book to read (reverse-coded to mean, do 
not have to tell); (7) Easily discouraged when 
he/she encounters difficult text (reverse-coded 



to mean not easily discouraged); and (8) Finds 
out hew to understand difficult text by reread- 
ing, asking questions, etc. 

Although these categories of items are 
diverse, they formed one strong construct as 
evidenced by the fact that they formed a single 
factor in the factor analysis, and they shared 
high internal consistency. In sum, children's 
reading motivation, as perceived by teachers in 
this study, appeared to be a highly integrated 
construct with interwoven themes. It appears 
that teachers possess an integrated construct of 
students' motivation to read. This tapestry of 
attributes was reflected in the series of item 
groupings that emerged from an examination of 
the Revised Questionnaire. This composite of 
attributes is consistent with the theoretical 
expectation that engagement in reading in- 
cludes cognitive, social, and motivational 
dimensions (Guthrie, McGough, & Bennett, 
1994). 

Teacher Perceptions of Students' Motivation 
to Read— Item Frequencies 

Table 3 contains descriptive statistics for 
the 15-ittm Revised Questionnaire. To examine 
teacher responses to questionnaire items, we 
analyzed the frequency of response rates for all 
items, categorized by response choices for each 
item: no opportunity to observe, rarely, sel- 
dom, sometimes, and often. Frequency data 
(response choice percentages) for the Revised 
Questionnaire are also depicted in Table 3. A 
full breakdown of the percentages of teachers' 
response choices for all items is located in 
Appendix C. The purpose of this analysis was 
to ascertain whether any patterns of response 
were meaningful. 

An examination of frequency data for the 
response choice, often, revealed that seven 
items had frequencies of 23% or higher (items 
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Table 3. Means, Standard Deviations and Percent Response Choices (%): Teacher Questionnaire (Revised) on Student 
Motivation to Read __ 





Items 


ir i 




NA 


Rarely 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


1. 


Is a voracious reader 


2.25 


1.25 


12.5 


14.6 • 


22.9 


35.4 


14.6 


2. 


Sharply focused while reading 


3.00 


.945 


0 


8.3 


18.3 


37.5 


35.4 


3. 


Has a book nearby and reads it 

u/hpnpvpr fimp nprmif^ 

WU^Il^Y^l 111 111* 11 11 to 


2.42 


1.24 


8.3 


14.6 


27.1 


27.1 


22.9 


4. 


Easily distracted while reading 


2.50 


1.15 


4.2 


12.5 


39.6 


16.7 


27.1 


5. 


Have to tell him/her to get a 
book to read 


2.46 


1.20 


10.4 


2.1 


43.8 


18.8 


25.0 


6. 


Gets so totally absorbed while 
reading that he/she doesn't 
sense someone approaching 


2.25 


1.26 


8.3 


27.1 


12.5 


35.4 


16.7 


7. 


Easily discouraged when he/she 
encounters difficult text 


2.31 


1.29 


10.4 


16.7 


27.1 


22.9 


22.9 


8. 


Finds out how to understand 
difficult text by rereading, 
asking questions, etc. 


2.63 


1.00 


6.3 


6.3 


18.8 


56.3 


12.5 


9. 


Talks about his/her feelings 
related to a book or story 


2.75 


1.04 


0 


16.7 


18.8 


37.5 


27.1 


10. 


Discussion with teacher and 
peers is complex— including 
motivations, plot, and personal 
response 


2.08 


1.37 


18.8 


16.7 


16.7 


33.3 


14.6 


11. 


Wants to write about what 
he/she reads 


2.49 


1.12 


6.3 


10.4 


29.2 


33.3 


18.8 


12. 


Journal writing is incomplete or 
superficial 


2.50 


1.40 


14.6 


6.3 


27.1 


18.8 


33.3 


13. 


Writes personal responses in 
journal regularly and often 


2.69 


1.13 


10.4 


2.1 


14.6 


54.2 


18.8 


14. 


Knows how to choose a book 
he/she would want to read 


3.04 




12.5 


4.2 


33.3 


45.8 


4.2 


15. 


"Hides" in books 


1.79 


1.29 


16.7 


33.3 


14.6 


25.0 


10.4 
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2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, and 12). Items 2, 4, and 9 had 
the highest frequencies: 35%, 27%, and 27%, 
respectively. An examination of frequency data 
for the response choice, sometimes, revealed 
that 12 items had frequencies of 23 % or higher 
(items 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 
15). Items 8, 13, and 14 had the highest fre- 
quencies at 56%, 54%, and 46%, respectively. 
It is instructive to note that two of these items, 
8 and 14, represented behaviors that were 
indicative of students' strategy use and classi- 
fied as such under Category II, Strategies for 
Reading, in the item schema presented earlier. 
Moreover, when the frequencies of item 8 
(Finds out how to understand difficult text by 
rereading, asking questions, etc.) and item 14 
(Knows how to choose a book he/she would 
want to read) were summed across the some- 
times and often answer choices, percentages of 
69 and 50 were produced. Clearly, teachers 
who participated in the field test were often 
able to observe these specific behaviors in their 
students. Teachers in the focus groups had also 
viewed these uses of strategy as indicators of 
students' motivated reading behavior. 

The lowest frequencies under the often 
answer choice occurred for items 1 , Is a vora- 
cious rpader, (15%) and 15, "Hides" in books, 
(10%). When percentages were summed across 
the often and sometimes answer choices, the 
highest summed percentage occurred for item 
2, sharply focused while reading, (73%), while 
the lowest combined percentage occurred for 
item 15 (35%). Items 2 and 15 represented 
behaviors that were indicative of students' 
discourse Involvement and were classified as 
such under Category I. Item 2 appeared to 
capture much more fully the typical teachers' 



construct of a typically motivated reading . 
behavior. Motivated students, while they 
seemed sharply focused, did not hide in books. 

In contrast, an examination of frequency 
data for the response choice, rarely, revealed 
that all but two items (6 and 15) had frequen- 
cies of 17% or lower. Item (6), Gets so totally 
absorbed while reading that he/she doesn't 
sense someone approaching and (15) "Hides" 
in books, had frequencies of 27% and 33%, 
respectively. Both items adhered together 
conceptually under the Involvement category in 
the item schema presented earlier. Those items 
that received the lowest frequencies, 10% or 
lower, were: item 2 (8%); item 5 (2%); item 8 
(6%); item 11 (10%); item 12 (6%); item 13 
(2%); and item 14 (4%). Of these items, num- 
bers 8 and 14 were clustered conceptually 
under the Strategies for Reading category, and 
three items— numbers 11, 12, and 13— were 
clustered to make up Category IV, Written 
Expression. Item 12 (Journal writing is incom- 
plete or supeiftcial) was worded negatively. In 
such an instance, if the teacher rarely observed 
the behavior, it could be inferred that the 
student exhibited the opposite behavior. An- 
other item with a very low frequency, item 5 
(2%), was also worded negatively (Have to tell 
him/her to get a book to read). The same 
interpretative logic applies here. 

An examination of frequency data for the 
response choice, seldom, revealed that all but 
three items had frequencies that were 29% or 
lower, and two of these were negatively word- 
ed items: (4) Easily distracted while reading: 
and (5) Have to tell him/her to get a book to 
read. The third item, number 14, had a fre- 
quency of 33%. This item was categorized as 
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an indicator under the Strategies for Reading 
category. When frequency percentages were 
summed across the rarely and seldom answer 
choices, the lowest combined percentage occur- 
red for item 13 (17%). This item, Writes per- 
sonal responses in journal regularly and often, 
is categorized as a descriptor under the Written 
Expression category. Moreover, item 13 was 
one of two items that dealt with writing as 
opposed to reading per se. The highest com- 
bined percentages, disregarding those for nega- 
tively worded items, occurred for numbers 3 
(42%), 6(40%), and 15 (48%). However, comb- 
ined percentages on the rarely and seldom 
answer choices for items 3 and 6 were lesrs than 
the combined percentages on the sometimes and 
often answer choices— 50% and 52% , respectively. 

By and large, it appears that teachers 
observed student behaviors embodied in the 
Revised Questionnaire with a modest to rela- 
tively high degree of frequency under the often 
and sometimes answer choices and with a 
modest to relatively low degree of frequency 
under the rarely and seldom answer choices. 
These observations were in keeping with teach- 
ers* constructs about what constitutes motivated 
reading behavior on the part of students. 

Relationships Between Teacher Perceptions 
and Reading Achievement 

In keeping with the third objective of this 
study— to investigate the relationship between 
teacher perceptions of students' motivation to 
read and reading achievement— data from the 
Revised Questionnaire on teacher perceptions 
were correlated with student achievement data 
to examine the relationship between ' icher 



perceptions of students' reading motivation and 
their students' level of cognitive competence. 
Relationships between teacher perceptions of 
children's reading motivation and gender, socio- 
economic status, and age were also explored. 

An examination of the Pearson product 
moment correlation coefficients for grades 
three and five combined yielded positive and 
significant correlations for students' reading 
motivation and all academic subjects. Teacher 
perceptions of motivation correlated with 
report-card grades in reading (r = .50), lan- 
guage (r = .41), spelling (r == .44), social 
studies (r = .51), science (r = .45), and 
mathematics (r = .40), all of which were 
significant atp < .01. 

Intercorrelations for grade three revealed 
no significant correlations for students' motiva- 
tion to read and achievement using either re- 
port-card grade and CTBS scores, nor were 
there significant intercorrelations between 
students' motivation to read and age, gender, 
or socioeconomic status. While inference test- 
ing did not yield correlations that were sig- 
nificant at the p < .01 level, coefficients for 
the correlations between students' reading 
motivation and report-card spelling and CTBS 
vocabulary approached significance (r = .35 
an d r = .44, respectively). A similar examina- 
tion of the correlation coefficients for grade 
five showed positive and significant correla- 
tions between students' motivation to read and 
report-card grades in reading and social stud- 
ies. Moreover, coefficients for the intercorrela- 
tions between children's reading motivation and 
report-card language (r = .38), spelling (r = .40), 
science (r = .46), and math (r = .43) approached 
significance. 
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Table 4. Means and Standard Deviations for High/Low Student Motivation to Read— Grade 3 



Low Motivation Group High Motivation Group 

(N =6) (N = 17) 





M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


Age 


8.56 


.39 


8.58 


.45 


-0.13 


>.05 


Reading 


3.67 


.82 


4.18 


.73 


-1.43 


>.05 


Language 


3.50 


.55 


3.88 


.60 


-1.37 


>.05 


Spelling 


3.83 


.75 


4.35 


.61 


-1.70 


>.05 


Social Studies 


3.60 


1.34 


4.38 


.65 


-1.70 


>.05 


Science 


4.20 


.45 


4.53 


.62 


-1.09 


>.05 


Mathematics 


3.67 


.52 


4.06 


.75 


-1.18 


>.05 



Note: Indices of achievement are based on report card grades 



In order to describe the relationship be- 
tween teachers' perceptions of students' moti- 
vation to read, and students' school achieve- 
ment, associations were examined between 
low- and high-motivation students' and other 
variables: school achievement, age, and socio- 
economic status. These relationships were 
explored for grades three and five separately 
and across grades three and five combined. In 
order to conduct these analyses, we computed 
correlations. Students were placed into groups 
of low- and high-motivation by compiling 
frequency data on total scores obtained from 
administration of the Revised Questionnaire to 
teachers. Those students with scores above the 
median were categorized as more highly moti- 
vated and those below the median as less highly 
motivated. Next, t tests were conducted on 
these data; findings are reported in Tables 4, 5, 
and 6. 



An examination of these data permits a 
description of students who were perceived by 
teachers to be more or less motivated to read in 
relation to their age, socioeconomic status, and 
achievement. Due to the preliminary nature of 
this study, however, and the limited number of 
subjects, findings obtained from analyses of 
subgroups (e.g., high/low motivation, age, and 
gender) are most tentative. For grades three 
and five combined, all mean differences were 
significant at the p < .05 level or higher, 
except for socioeconomic status. The mean 
chronological age for students in the low-moti- 
vated group was 10.15 years, while the mean 
age for children in the high-motivated group 
was 9.33 years. Thus, it appeared that those 
students who were judged by teachers to be 
more highly motivated to read were younger 
than those perceived to be less motivated. For 
grade five separately, mean differences were 
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Table 5. Means and Standard Deviations for High/Low Student Motivation to Read— Grade 5 



Low Motivation Group 
(N « 14) 



High Motivation Group 
{N - 8) 





M 


SD 


M 


SD 


t 


P 


Age 


10.83 


.68 


10.92 


.38 


-0.32 


>.05 


Reading 


3.14 


.86 


4.38 


.92 


-3.15 


<.05 


Language 


3.14 


.66 


3.75 


.89 


-1.83 


>.05 


Spelling 


3.36 


1.15 


4.25 


.71 


-1.98 


>.05 


Social Studies 


3.21 


.89 


4.25 


.71 


-2.81 


<.05 


Science 


3.57 


.65 


4.25 


.71 


-2.29 


<.05 


Mathematics 


3.29 


.99 


4.13 


.64 


-2.14 


<.05 



Note: Indices of achievement are based on report card grades 



significant for reading, social studies, science, 
and mathematics, while there were no signifi- 
cant differences for grade three separately. 

With regard to achievement, where report 
card grades ranged from 1 to 5 in point value 
and 5 represents the highest grade, a common 
pattern emerged across school subjects (see 
Table 4). This pattern seemed to be most 
pronounced in reading and social studies across 
grades three and five combined, as well as in 
grade five separately. It appeared that students 
in the low-motivated group(s) achieved less 
highly than students in the high-motivated 
group(s). It seemed that students whom teach- 
ers perceived as more highly motivated to read 
were the same students they graded more 
highly on report cards. 

Frequency data were obtained for students 
in the low-motivated versus the high-motivated 
groups. There was a greater percentage of 
students in the high-motivated group (56%) 



than the low-motivated group (44%). Chi- 
square analyses revealed no significant differ- 
ences between the number of girls classified as 
high-motivated and low-motivated and the 
number of boys (xi = .218,/? > .05). In addi- 
tion, t tests revealed no significant gender 
differences in reading, language, spelling, 
social studies, science, and mathematics 
achievement. 

DISCUSSION 

Summary of Findings 

A Questionnaire on Teacher Perception of 
Students ' Motivation to Read was developed 
and field-tested. Teachers' constructs of child- 
ren's motivated reading behaviors emerged as 
one strong factor when field-test data were 
factor analyzed. The Revised Questionnaire 
was found to have content and face validity, 
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Table 6, Means and Standard Deviations for High/Low Student Motivation to Read— Grades 3 and 5 
Combined 



I.ow-Motivation Group 
(N = 20) 



High-Motivation Group 
(ft = 25) 





M 






SD 


M 




SD 


t 


P 


Age 


10.15 






1.23 


9.33 




1.19 


221 


<.05 


Reading 


3.30 






.87 


4.24 




.78 


-3.83 


<.001 


Language 


3.25 






.64 


"3.84 




.69 


-2.95 


<.05 


Spelling 


3.50 






1.05 


4.32 




.63 


-3.25 


<.05 


Social Studies 


3.32 


{N - 


19) 


1.00 


4.33 


(N = 21) 


.66 


-3.83 


< .001 


Science 


3.74 


(N = 


21) 


.65 


4.44 


(N = 25) 


.65 


-3.54 


<.05 


Mathematics 


3.40* 






.88 


4.08 




.70 


-2.88 


<.05 



Note: Indices of achievement are based on report card grades 



based on teachers' constructs of students' 
motivated reading behaviors, and reliability, 
based on a high index of internal consistency 
that was obtained by applying Cronbach's 
alpha ( oc = 0.95). For 45 % of the items in the 
initial qutstionnaire, frequency of teacher 
response for the no opportunity to observe 
choice exceeded 20% (of which, 21% were 
items that loaded highly on factor solution 
one). Moreover, items in the Revised Ques- 
tionnaire appeared to cluster conceptually into 
five categories: Involvement, Strategies in 
Reaaing, Social, Written Expression, and 
Persistence. This interwoven series of concep- 
tually cohesive item groupings supports the 
notion that teachers possess a highly integrated 
construct of students' motivation to read. 

Nearly half of the motivated reading be- 
haviors that were elicited from focus group 
teachers were not readily observed by those 



teachers who used the Initial Questionnaire-, 
this may be attributable to the way information 
was elicited from and ranked by focus-group 
teachers. Teachers were not asked to think 
about the motivated behaviors of specific 
children; they may have identified a large 
number of student behavior, that occurred 
rarely, brt because these i?rely observed 
behaviors fit into most teachers' schema of a 
motivated reader, many of them rated these 
behaviors as indicative of high reading motiva- 
tion. Also, some teachers might not have been 
able to observe many of these behaviors. 
Teachers with large classes or those who have 
multiple responsibilities may find it difficult to 
interact with students on an individual or 
small-group basis. 

It appeared that the behaviors noted by 
focus-group teachers as being highly associated 
with motivated readers were almost exclusively 
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ascribed to students' internal motivation. For 
example, only a few behaviors cited were indi- 
cative of student competitiveness. Item 57, 
Works very hard to get into and stay in a top 
reading group, is an example of such a behav- 
ior. The fact that the vast majority of behaviors 
generated by teachers were intrinsic (learning 
oriented) rather than extrinsic (ego oriented) in 
nature may also be a function of the way infor- 
mation was elicited from teachers in focus 
groups. They were asked to identify motivated 
student behaviors. As such, behaviors are 
generally considered to be personal character- 
istics that emanate from within. 

Item analyses on Hit Revised Questionnaire 
revealed that item frequencies on the sometimes 
response choice reached as high as 56%. 
Moreover, when percentages were summed 
across the often and sometimes answer choices, 
the highest summed percentage reached 73 % . 
In contrast, an examination of frequency data 
for the rarely answer choice revealed that most 
items had frequencies of 17% or lower; one 
dipped down to 2%. And, when percentages 
were summed across the rarely and seldom 
answer choices, the highest combined percent- 
age was 48% . In sum, it appeared that teachers 
observed the student behaviors represented in 
the Revised Questionnaire with a modest to 
relatively high degree of frequency under the 
often and sometimes answer choices and with a 
modest to relatively low degree of frequency 
under the rarely and seldom answer choices. 
These observations appear to be in keeping 
with teachers' constructs about what constitutes 
motivated reading behavior on the part of 
students. 

Analyses of data in the correlational studies 
showed that for grade five there were positive 



and significant correlations between students 1 
motivation to read and report-card grades in 
reading and social studies. Studeius perceived 
by teachers to be highly motivated to read also 
had high report-card grades in reading and 
social studies. Conversely, those fifth-grade 
students perceived by teachers to be low in 
motivation to read had low report-card grades 
in reading and social studies. Across grades 
three and five, positive and significant correla- 
tions were found for students' reading motiva- 
tion and all academic subjects: reading, lan- 
guage, spelling, social studies, science, and 
mathematics. Likewise, those students per- 
ceived by teachers to be highly motivated to 
read also had high report-card grades in all 
subjects. And, conversely, those students 
perceived by teachers to be unmotivated to 
read had low report-card grades in all subjects. 

Teachers perceived more students as highly 
motivated to read (56%) than lacking in moti- 
vation to read (44%). Due to the preliminary 
nature of this study and the small sample size, 
findings obtained from analyses of subgroups 
(e.g., high/low motivation, age, and gender) 
are most tentative. Mean differences for stu- 
dents perceived by teachers to be in low- and 
high-motivated groups across grades three and 
five revealed that the mean chronological age 
for students in the low-motivated group was 
10.15 years, while the mean age for children in 
the high-motivated group was 9.33 years. 
Thus, it appeared that those students who were 
judged by teachers to be more highly motivated 
to read were younger than those perceived to 
be less motivated to read. These more highly 
motivated students achieved more highly in all 
subjects, especially in reading and social stud- 
ies. In sum, students perceived by teachers to 
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be highly motivated to read, in contrast to 
those perceived to be unmotivated, were youn- 
ger and received higher report-card grades 
across all subjects, especially reading and 
social studies. It seems that students perceived 
as more highly motivated to read were the 
same students teachers graded more highly on 
report cards. 

Chi-square analysis revealed no significant 
difference in the numbers of girls and boys 
classified as high-motivated and low-motivated. 
In addition, inference testing to compare gen- 
der with achievement in reading and other 
school subjects showed no significant differenc- 
es between girls and boys. In sum, there were 
no gender differences in students' perceived 
level of reading motivation, nor were there any 
gender differences in students' level of achieve- 
ment. . 

Implications for Future Research 

The approach of this exploratory study of 
children's motivation complements previous 
research but represents a departure in that most 
prior research and theorizing about motivation 
has been based largely on self-report data from 
students. Skinner and her colleagues (1990, 
1993) used teacher ratings of children's learn- 
ing engagement in combination with students" 
self-reports and found that teacher perceptions 
added a significant dimension to a process 
model in which students' perceived control 
appeared to influence their academic perfor- 
mance. Moreover, in related work using both 
teacher perceptions and student self-reports, 
these researchers found that teacher behavior 
(self-report.) predicted children's motivation, 
with reciprocal effects on teacher behavior. 



More specifically, teacher reports of student 
behaviors in the fall predicted their perceptions 
of student engagement with learning activities 
in the spring, and in addition, predicted chang- 
es in their own subsequent treatment of stu- 
dents. It would be useful to examine whether 
teacher perceptions of student motivation are 
positively related to student changes in aca- 
demic performance. 

The present study showed that teachers' 
perceptions of students' motivation to read are 
interwoven tapestries of attributes that repre- 
sent an integrated whole. This study should be 
replicated on a larger scale to determine wheth- 
er the same pattern of conceptually cohesive 
groupings emerge when teachers evaluate 
students' reading motivation using the Teacher 
Questionnaire on Student Motivation to Read. 
Moreover, future studies should be designed to 
include data on both teacher perceptions and 
student self-reports. The purpose of studying 
teacher perceptions of students' motivation to 
read along with children's self-perceptions of 
their reading motivation would be to discern 
the degree of congruence between the two. 
Studies of this kind should be augmented by 
those in which observational, descriptive data 
are collected. 

The finding that students' motivation to 
read, as perceived by teachers, appeared to be 
positively related to how well they do in school 
subjects is consistent with findings from nu- 
merous studies (e.g., Deci & Ryan, 1985; 
Dweck, 1986; Schunk, 1991, Wigfield & Kar- 
pathian, 1991) that focused on motivation as a 
general construct rather than on reading moti- 
vation per se. Further empirical inquiry into 
the relationship between students' reading 
motivation and their achievement in school 
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subjects should illuminate our understanding 
about this relationship and expand our knowl- 
edge base surrounding what it means to be an 
engaged reader. It would be useful to conduct 
larger-scale studies to examine the relation- 
ship^) between teacher perceptions of students ' 
motivation to read and the other variables (age, 
gender, and socioeconomic status) that were 
considered here. Research of this sort would 
provide us with an expanded profile of the 
engaged reader. 

A point of particular relevance to educa- 
tional practice is that the vast majority of 
behaviors noted by teachers in focus groups 
were intrinsic rather than extrinsic in nature. 
For example, only a few behaviors cited by 
teachers were indicative of student competitive- 
ness, that is, when the student engages in an 
activity to receive an external reward such as 
recognition in the form of a high report-card 
grade. Although this result could have been a 
function of the way information was elicited 
from teachers in focus groups, apparently those 
behaviors that teachers associated with highly 
motivated readers were almost exclusively 
ascribed to students' internal motivation, such 
as choosing to read without being assigned to 
do so by the teacher. At the same time, it is a 
prevalent practice for some schools and school 
communities to focus a great deal of attention, 
use considerable manpower, and spend inordi- 
nate amounts of money on extrinsic motivators 
of student achievement such as awarding prizes 
to students who read the most books. Perhaps 
activities of this kind should be reconsidered. 

A research corollary would be to determine 
the extent to which teachers perceive that other 
sources (e.g., parents, peers, school) influence 
the development of children's reading motiva- 



tion. A natural extension of this inquiry would 
be to find out whether teacher perceptions 
about the source of students 1 motivation play a 
role in predicting students' motivation and 
achievement, and if so, to what extent. This 
would require finding out whether, and the 
degree to which, teachers perceive the source 
of students' reading motivation to be context- 
specific. Inquiry along these lines would broad- 
en our knowledge about teacher perceptions of 
students' reading motivation and provide us 
with a more balanced picture of the engaged 
reader, especially when combined with self- 
report data collected from students themselves. 
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Appendix A 

Teacher Questionnaire on Student 
Motivation to Read 
(Initial) 

Teacher Name: Student Name: 



Grade: Date: 



Directions: 


For each item, circle the choice that best describes the frequency with 
which the student displays the behavior. Use these descriptions to 
guide your choices: 


Evaluation Responses: N.A. (0) Rarely (1) Seldom (2) Sometimes (3) Often (4) 


N.A.: 


Not applicable; no opportunity to observe. 


Rarely: 


You have observed the student exhibit this behavior only once, twice, 
or never. 


Seldom: 


You have observed the student exhibit this behavior several times over 
a two-month period. 


Sometimes: 


The student exhibits this behavior once or twice a week. 


Often: 


The student exhibits this behavior nearly every day for substantial 
amounts of time. 


N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 
For example: Chooses to qo to the library 0 1 2 (3) 4 




Meaning: He/she Sometimes chooses to go to the library. 



N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 

1 . Is a voracious reader 0 1 2 3 4__ 

2. Has a- short attention span when reading 0 1 2 3 4_ 
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3. Gets engrossed in reading to find 
a main idea or grasp a concept 

4. Sharply focused while reading 

5. Has a book nearby and reads it whenever 
time permits 

6. Easily distracted while reading 

7. Have to tell him/her to get a book to read 

8. Gets so totally absorbed while reading that 
he/she doesn't sense someone approaching 

9. Easily discouraged when he/she encounters 
difficult text 

10. Attention is easily diverted while reading 

1 1 . Walks around with his/her no ,e in a book 
and reads at every opportunity 

12. Eager to learn strategies to help him/herself 
understand a topic or story in a book 

13. Persists in overcoming difficult text 

14. Reads continuously for 25 minutes or more 

15. Chooses short books with easy words 

16. Finds out how to understand difficult text 
by rereading, asking questions, etc. 

17. Unable to dialogue with peers about 
characters and themes in a book 

18. Introduces ideas from ptior reading 
into classroom discussions 



N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 



A 1 

U 1 
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N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 



19. Becomes a critic on books he/she has read 

20. Inserts him/herself into the story 

21. Doesn't make connections between books 
—characters, themes, settings 

22. When reading, passes over contradictions 
that if resolved, would aid his/her 
understanding 

23. Identifies with characters in a book or story 

24. Talks about his/her feelings related to a 
book or story 

25. Discussion with teacher and peers is complex 
—including motivations, plot, and personal 
response 

26. Chooses to read better quality literature 
such as Caldicott and Newberry award 
winners 

27. Shows imagination and creativity when telling 
stories 

28. Asks questions to make connections while 
reading 

29. Characters in a story remain st/angers to this 
student such that he/she is unable to put 
him/herself in their place 

30. Displays emotion while reading, such as smiling 
or giggling 

3 1 . Shows excitement about what he/she reads as 
evidenced in discussions with teacher and 
peers 
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N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 



32. Exhibits a relaxed, sometimes unusual physical 
position while reading 

33. Displays body language in response to what 
he/she is reading 

34. When writing, takes characters' stance, and 
compares characters' actions to what he/she 
would do in their place 

35. Shares his/her journal with peers who show 
similar interest 

36. Wants to write about what he/she reads 

37. Displays little imagination in his/her 
writing 

38. Includes details from reading in his/her 
writing 

39. Journal writing is incomplete or 
superficial 

40. Writes personal responses in journal regularly 
and often 

41. Avoids reading as an independent activity 

42. Enjoys browsing in the school or classroom 
library 

43. Knows how to choose a book he/she would want 
to read 

44. Hates going to the school library 

45. Unable to pick out books he/she has read if 
presented with a book list 
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N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 



46. Asks for Sustained Silent Reading time 

47. Does not compete with peers for high grades 
in reading 

48. Locates books on current topics 

49. Chooses books on a particular topic 
repeatedly 

50. Chooses to read books or stories by particular 
authors who write about certain types 

of characters 

51. Shares good books with classmates and/or 
friends 

52. Chooses to read books by his/her favorite 
author(s) 

53. Discusses favorite authors with teacher or other 
adults in the school 

54. Chooses books by the same authors or the same 
topics that are discussed in class 

55. Undeveloped sense of what he/she likes 
in a book 

56. Getting on the school honor roll isn't important 
to him/her 

57. Works very hard to get into and stay in a top 
reading group 

58. Asks to go to the library to get books on topics 
from class 

59. Reads books in a series by the same author 
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60. Displays competitiveness for high grades 
school subjects 

61. Discusses favorite authors with peers 

62. "Hides" in books 



N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 

in other 
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Appendix B 

Teacher Questionnaire on Student 
Motivation to Read 
(Revised) 



Teacher Name: Student Name: 

Grade: Date: 



Directions: For each item, circle the choice that best describes the frequency with which the student 
displays the behavior. Use these descriptions to guide your choices: 

Evaluation Responses: N.A. (0) Rarely (1) Seldom (2) Sometimes (3) Often (4) 
N.A.: Not applicable; no opportunity to observe. 

Rarely: You have observed the student exhibit this behavior only once, twice, or never. 

Seldom: You have observed the student exhibit this behavior several times over a two month 
period. 

Sometimes: The student exhibits this behavior once or twice a week. 

Often: The student exhibits this behavior nearly every day for substantial amounts of time. 

N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 
For example : Chooses to go to the library _0 1 2 [3} 4_ 

Meaning: He/she Sometimes chooses to go to the library. 



N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 

1 . Is a voracious reader 0 I 2 3 4__ 

2. Sharply focused while reading 0 1 2 3 4_ 
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3. Has a book nearby and reads it whenever time permits 

4. Easily distracted while reading 

5. Have to tell him/her to get a book to read 

6. Gets so totally absorbed while reading that 
he/she doesn't sense someone approaching 

7. Easily discouraged when he/she encounters 
difficult text 

8. Finds out how to understand difficult text 
by rereading, asking questions, etc. 

9. Talks about his/her feelings related to a 
book or story 

10. Discussion with teacher and peers is complex- 
including motivations, plot, and personal 
response 

11. Wants to write about what he/she reads 

12. Journal writing is incomplete or 
superficial 

13. Writes personal responses in journal regularly 
and often 

14. Knows how to choose a book he/she v/ould want 
to read 

15. "Hides" in books 



N.A. Rarely Seldom Sometimes Often 
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2 


3 
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4 


0 1 
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4 
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0 
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4 


0 


1 2 
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Appendix C 

Response Choices (%): Teacher Questionnaire (Initial) 
on Student Motivation to Read 





Items 


NA 


Rarely 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


1. 


Is a voracious reader 


12.5 


14.6 


22,9 


35.4 


14.6 


2. 


Has a short attention span 


4.2 


12.5 


39.6 


14.6 


29.2 


3. 


Gets engrossed in reading to find a main 
idea or grasp a concept 


0.0 


10.4 


14.6 


52,1 


22.9 


4. 


Sharply focused while reading 


0,0 


6.3 


1 0 0 
1 0.0 


1*7 ^ 




5. 


Has a book nearby and reads it whenev- 
er time permits 


8.3 


14.6 


2 /. 1 




11 Q 

zz.v 


6. 


Easily distracted while reading 


4.2 


12.5 - 


39.6 


16.7 


27.1 


7 


fidVC IU IC1I llllll/ilcl 1<J gCl a DUUK. IU 

read 


10.4 


2.1 


43.8 


18.8 


25.0 


8. 


Gets so totally absorbed while reading 
that he/she doesn't sense someone ap- 
proaching 


"3 1 

O.J 


")7 1 


1 1 s 


& 

j j .t 


16 7 


Q 

y . 


nasuy Qiscourageo wnen ne/sne encoun- 
ters difficult text 


10.4 


16.7 


27.1 


22.9 


22.9 


10. 


Attention is easily diverted while reading 


4.3 


10.6 


46.8 


17.0 


21.3 


11. 


Walks around with his\her nose in a 
book and reads at every opportunity 


12.5 


50.0 


16.7 


14.6 


6.3 


12. 


Eager to learn strategies to help him/ 
herself understand a topic or story in a 
book 


6.3 


6.3 


16.7 


47.9 


22.9 


13. 


Persists in overcoming difficult text 


8.3 


10.4 


18.8 


39.6 


22.9 


14. 


Reads continuously for 25 minutes or 
more 


20.8 


18.8 


18.8 


25.0 


16.7 


15. 


Chooses short books with easy words 


17.0 


6.4 


27.7 


17.0 


31.9 
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Items 


NA 


Rarely 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


16. Finds out how to understand difficult 
text by rereading, asking questions, etc. 


6.3 


6,3 


18,8 


56.3 


1 0 S 

1Z. j 


17. Unable to dialog with peers about char- 
acters and themes in a book 


14.6 


4.2 


18 8 


lo. / 




18, Introduces ideas from prior reading into 
classroom discussions 


2.1 


8.3 


18.8 


50.0 


20.8 


19. Becomes a critic on books he/she has 
read 


29.2 


6.3 


14.6 


31.3 


18.8 


20. Inserts him/herself into the story 


20.8 


8.3 


20.8 


39.6 


10.4 


2 1 . Doesn't make connections between 
books— characters, themes, settings 


14.6 


2.1 


22.9 


29.2 


31.3 


22. When reading, passes over contradic- 
tions that if resolved, would aid his/her 
understanding 


29.2 


2.1 


39.6 


16.7 


12.5 


23. Identifies with characters in a hook or 
story . 


1 £ *7 

10. / 


Q.J 




45.8 


18.8 


24. Talks about his/hf r feelings related to a 
book or story 


A A 
U.U 


1 £ *7 

10. / 


1 o.o 




27,1 


25. Discussion with teacher and peers is 
complex— including motivations, plot, 
and personal response 


18.8 


16.7 


16.7 


33.3 


14.6 


26. Chooses to read better quality literature 
such as Caldicott and Newberry award 
winners 


33.3 


12.5 


22.9 


27.1 


4,2 


27. Shows imagination and creativity when 
telling stories 


' 8.3 


8.3 


12.5 


52.1 


18.8 


28. Asks questions to make connections 
while reading 


2.1 


6.3 


25.0 


52.1 


14.6 


29. Characters in a story remain strangers to 
this student such that he/she is unable to 
put him/herself in their place 


29.2 


2.1 


18.8 


27.1 


22.9 


30. Displays emotion while reading, such as 
smiling or giggling 


31.3 


6.3 


22.9 


31.3 


8.3 
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Items 


NA 


Rarely 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


31. 


Shows excitement about what he/she 
reads as evidenced in discussions with 
teacher and peers 


2.1 


4.2 


29.9 


45.8 


18.8 


32. 


Exhibits a relaxed, sometimes unusual 
physical position while reading 


35.4 


18.8 


6.3 


31.3 


8.3 


33. 


Displays body language in response to 
what he/she is reading 


50.0 


6.3 


14.6 


25.0 


4.2 


34. 


When writing, takes characters' stance, 
and compares characters' actions to what 
he/she would do in their place 


25.0 


12.5 


22.9 


31.3 


8.3 


35. 


Shares his/her journal with peers who 
show similar interests 


18.8 


6.3 


27.1 


^5.4 


12.5 


36. 


Wants to write about what he/she reads 


6.3 


10.4 


29.2 


33.3 


18.8 


37. 


Displays little imagination in his/her 
writing 


4.2 


6.3 


32.3 


27.1 


29.2 


38. 


Includes details from reading in his/her 
writing 


2.1 


4.2 


18.8 


50.0 


25.0 


39. 


Journal writing is incomplete or superficial 


14.6 


6.3 


27.1 


18.8 


33.3 


40. 


Writes personal responses in journal 
regularly and often 


10.4 


2.1 


14.6 


54.2 


18.8 


41. 


Avoids reading as an independent 
activity 


10.4 


4.2 


31.3 


18.8 


35.4 


42. 


Enjoys browsing in the school or class- 
room library 


8.3 


0.0 


8.3 


52.1 


31.3 


43. 


Knows how to choose a book he/she 
would want to read 


12.5 


4.2 


33.3 


45.8 


4.2 


44. 


Hates going to the school library 


25.0 


0.0 


2.1 


12.5 


60.4 


45. 


Unable to pick out books he/she has read 
if presented with a book list 


54.2 


2.1 


8.3 


2.1 


33.3 


46. 


Asks for sustained silent reading time 


47.9 


20.8 


18.8 


8.3 


4.2 


47. 


Does not compete with peers for high 
grades in reading 


25.0 


6.3 


20.8 


14.6 


- 33.3 
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Items 


NA 


Rarely 


Seldom 


Sometimes 


Often 


48. 


Locates books on current topics 


29.2 


8.3 


8.3 


22.9 


31.3 


49. 


Chooses books on a particular topic 


35.4 


6.3 


4.2 


33.3 


20.8 


50. 


Chooses to read books or stories by 
particular authors who write about cer- 
tain types 


58.3 


2.i 


8.3 


20.8 


10.4 


51. 


Shares good books with classmates 
and/or friends 


35.4 


4.2 


12.5 


39.6 


8.3 


52. 


Chooses to read books by his/her favor- 
ite author(s) 


60.4 


2.1 


6.3 


16.7 


14.6 


53. 


Discusses favorite authors with teacher 
or other adults in the school 


64.6 


18.8 


2.1 


12.5 


2.1 


54. 


Chooses books by the same authors or 
the same topics that are discussed in 
class 


43.8 


6.3 


4.2 


41.7 


4.2 


55. 


Undeveloped sense of what he/she likes 
in a book 


33.3 


0.0 


16.7 


20.8 


29.2 


56. 


Getting on the school honor roll isn't 
important to him/her 


27.1 


4.2 


16.7 


6.3 


45.8 


57. 


Works very hard to get into and stay in a 
top reading group 


33.3 


2.1 


25.0 


12.5 


27.1 


58. 


Asks to go to the library to get books on 
topics from class 


41.7 


18.8 


8.3 


29 2 


2.1 


59. 


Reads books in a series by the same 
author 


62.5 


6.3 


6.3 


18.8 


6.3 


60. 


Displays competitiveness for high grades 
in other school subjects 


25.0 


8.3 


18.8 


22.9 


25.0 


61. 


Discusses favorite authors with peers 


54.2 


20.8 


10.4 


14.6 


0.0 


62. 


"Hides" in books 


16.7 


33.3 


14.6 


25.0 


10.4 
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